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THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1944— 
PROMISE AND FULFILMENT 


THE PROMISE 


In June, 1948, the Ministry of Education presented the first Report 
on Education to be issued since the beginning of war in 1939 and 
the first ever to be presented by a Minister of Education. This Report, 
“ Education in 1947,” offers an interesting starting-point for investiga- 
tion into the state of education four years after the Act of 1944. Since 
that date, the Ministry has elaborated the administrative detail which 
will cover the dry bones of the Act and, in a series of pamphlets 
beginning with “The Nation’s Schools,” has indicated desirable aims 
and policy in many branches of education. Yet what, in effect, is the 
state of education towards the end of 1948? As the “ Report on 
- Education in 1947 ” states, the first major reform to be put into opera- 
tion was the raising of the school-leaving age to 15 years on April Ist, 
1947, as a result of which nearly 400,000 more children were expected 
to attend school in the Autumn Term of 1948. The extended school 
life is itself a reform which can only be effective if the stages of 
education through which the child must pass are adequate so that 
there can be built upon a broad-based foundation a balanced system 
truly educational in content. Without this, the longer school life may 
continue to be regarded merely as “the extra year:’—galling to those . 
who have to spend it in a school unprepared to receive them and 
frustrating to those who teach in that school. 

What kind of foundation was implicit in the Act of 1944? A nursery 
school education adequate to meet the requirements of ‘all those who 
desired it for their children; a primary stage able to provide “a more 
flexible education in line with modern educational thought” (Ministry 
of Education Pamphlet No. 2) and relieved from the burden of the 
“ scholarship ” examination because of the advent of free secondary 
education for all; secondary education affording ‘“ opportunities for 
education offering such variety of instruction and training as may be 
desirable in view of . . . different ages, abilities and aptitudes” (Educa- 
tion Act, 1944); a carry-over from the world of school to the world 
of industry and commerce through part-time education in County 
Colleges; finally, facilities for further education which would include 
the. diversity essential at this stage. 
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What, in fact, is the situation more than four years after the passing 
of the Act? It is not too much to say that there is general disillusion- 
ment. This is vague and uncrystallised amongst the many, but defined 
and articulate amongst those who daily watch the course of education 
with practised eye. In this pamphlet we intend to point out.some of 
the ways in which the hoped-for progress has not taken place and to 


indicate some of the changes essential if the apparent promise of the 
Act is to be fulfilled. 


NURSERY AND INFANTS’ SCHOOLS 

What conditions were laid down in the Act and defined in “ The 
Nation’s Schools ’’? 

(ay “ Three stages of growth and development are recognised in the 
primary period, represented by three types of school—nursery, infant 
and junior schools.” 

In fact, the tendency, unchecked by Ministerial action, in many 
development plans drawn up by the Local Education Authorities, is 
to amalgamate infants’ and junior schools even where the number of 
infants involved is more than the number laid down by the Ministry 
as sufficient for a separate infants’ school, i.e. 100. 

(b) “ What is required in the main is a levelling-up to the standards 
of the best in terms of accommodatien, staffing and equipment, coupled 
with a general reduction, as soon as possible, in the size of classes.” 

It is not too much to assert that, far from there being a “ levelling- 
up,” the standard of work in infants’ schools has badly deteriorated 
as a result of the large classes that are the rule in practically all infants’ 
schools because of the acute shortage of teachers. It was a mistake 
not to put the target of classes for infants at the one-to-thirty level 
even if it had been a long-term target; apart from the essential educa- 
tional need for the smallest classes for the smallest children, the 
psychological effect of this would have been helpful in the recruitment 
of infants’ teachers. Instead, in order to meet the difficulty of the 
acute shortage of such teachers, resort has had to be made to the 
institution of “‘ quotas”? for women teachers and to the direction that 
training colleges must accept specific numbers of students who are 
prepared to train for infants’ school work. 


Nursery Schools 

Nursery schools do not exist solely to make good the deficiencies of 
the home, still less to provide places where children are “‘ minded ” 
while their mothers are at work. They should be the means of pro- 
viding a social environment whereby the children can have training 
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in good habits, opportunities for bodily development and surroundings 
in which they can learn the things appropriate to their age. 

The slowing-down of the provision of all new nursery schools by 
the curtailment of capital expenditure is disastrous to this section of 
the educational facilities provided for in the Act: for the whole system ° 
of preparatory education is undermined. The position is made worse 
where the young children of mothers who have returned to industry 
are “ minded” in private homes and inadequate nurseries attached to 
factories. The introduction of a Bill into Parliament to deal with the 
“exploitation” of children in private nurseries is indicative of the 
paradoxical situation. The money to be spent on inspectors to control 
such nurseries would be far better used in proceeding with the setting- 
up of nursery schools as laid down in the Act. 


Nursery Classes 

Before the war these were almost always part of a medium or large 
infants’ school, but now, in spite of the recognition accorded to them 
in the Act, they are very largely discouraged even where there is staff 
to run them. The suitability of the accommodation, amenities, etc., is 
judged by the rigid standards laid down for nursery schools (which 
in any case are not allowed to be built whilst the present emergency 
lasts) and many Local Education Authorities, who had large numbers 
of these classes running happily and successfully before the war, are 
not now allowed to open them. 


Infants’ Schools 

The Ministry itself states: “Jt can safely be said that the great pro- 
gress which infant schools have made would never have been effected 
if they had not had a separate existence, enabling the teachers to devote 
all their energies to studying the problems of infants’ education.” It 
is obvious that a “ teacher in charge ” of infants in a combined infants’ 
and junior school cannot have the authority, even if she has the neces- 
sary encouragement, to work along lines that are best suited to the 
needs of infants. 

The shortage of infants’ teachers fas: in many areas, led to the Local 
Education Authority insisting on the promotion of children at an early 
age to the junior school. The London County Council is suggesting 
that infant children should be promoted three months earlier than has 
been the practice in the past; children are not, in many cases, admitted 
until the beginning of the term following that in which they become 
five years old, and the effective life of the child in the infants’ school 
may therefore be as short as eighteen months. The shortening of the 
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infant stage must lay the foundations for additional problems in the 
junior school for, apart altogether from the factors associated with 
the beginning on a small scale of formal work, the emotional problems 
of children thrown into the company of older children before they 
are ready for their company, will increase. Only by a vigorous recruit- 
ment of infants’ teachers, based on bigger attractions to the service in 
the shape of equal amenities with nursery schools where there are 
smaller classes and helpers for the youngest children, the recognition 
of existing extra qualifications for infant training by extra payment, 
and the recognition, by all concerned, of the status of the infants’ 
teacher as equal to that of any other section of the teaching profes- 
sion, will the present disheartening state of infants’ education be 
improved. 


JUNIOR SCHOOLS AND SELECTION FOR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Junior Schools 


In “ The Nation’s Schools” it is stated that “the aim of the junior 
school will be to make the fullest use of the lively interest of children 
at this stage in their own personal achievements and their active 
curiosity about the world around them.’ The famous words of the 
Primary School Report are repeated—those urging that the school 
curriculum at this stage should be thought of “in terms of activity and 
experience rather than of knowledge to be acquired and facts to be 
stored.” To do this demands some of the most skilful work asked of 
any teacher—a work not to be confused with the comparatively easy 
task of teaching children in serried rows but a work needing a tech- 
nique of a very high order. The results of such methods, when properly 
carried out, are not questioned. Yet it is precisely at this stage that 
the Ministry appears to consider 40 in class a reasonable objective. 
whereas at the secondary stage 30 in class is considered desirable. 
Under existing circumstances progressive education in the junior school 
is almost impossible and many teachers are discouraged by the apparent 
lack of importance attached to this stage in the official view. 


Selection for Secondary Education 


Above all, the incubus of the “scholarship ” examination still hangs 
disastrously over much of primary education. The raising of the school- 
leaving age with the obligation to leave the child at school for a longer 
period, and the prestige attached to grammar school education, would 
appear to be causing many parents, misguidedly maybe but under- 
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standably so, to press even more anxiously that their children shall 
get into the grammar school stream. The effects on the child are likely 
to be disastrous. Not the least of the evils is the strain upon the child 
during the period of waiting for results. A recent letter from an 
experienced headmistress in “The Times Educational Supplement’’ 
underlines this point. ‘“‘ Need the children who have already undergone 
the strain of a competitive examination be exposed to the added strain 
of a long period of awaiting the results? The tense face of one eleven- 
year-old girl whose friends had all received the expected notification 
while hers had not arrived is a sight not easily forgotten; nor is the 
experience of a boy holding out a threepenny-piece for a telephone 
call to his mother to ask if his letter had arrived’ by the second post.” 

In considering the methods of selection and the age of the children 
for promotion to the three types of secondary education, we have to 
bear in mind that “secondary education for all” is still new minis- 
terial policy. The old methods of selection originated when there were 
very few secondary schools in the country and when secondary educa- 
tion could only be obtained by payment of fees, except for the few 
scholarships offered. It was then a case of selecting a small number 
of children to fill the few available free places. Consequently, compe- 
tition for these rare opportunities was exceedingly keen. Selection was 
made by means of a highly competitive academic written test, some- 
times supplemented by an intelligence test. This examination was 
usuaily, held in the schools offering the free places and under conditions 
unfamiliar to the candidates. The competition for free places being 
so keen, only those pupils who were regarded as having a reasonable 
chance of success were presented for examination. Is the situation 
markedly different now? All places in State schools are free but, the 
result of their allocation being almost entirely the outcome of competi- 
tion, there is still a heavy burden upon the child and a barrier against 
the introduction of more progressive educational methods at this stage. 
The problem now appears to be to select, by a careful estimate of the 
possibilities and needs of each child, the type of secondary school or 
department which promises to fill his or her requirements most ade- 
quately. What, in fact, is happening? 


Methods of Selection 

The methods of selection are very varied. In some cases two stages 
are employed: (1) a qualifying test, usually held in the primary school 
in the spring term, which may take the form of an intelligence test; 
(2) the competitive test usually taken at the nearest grammar school. 
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Frequently, scholars at the top of the lists are interviewed and reports 
from the head teacher of the primary school are taken into account. 

Many Local Education Authorities have evolved systems of testing 
by standardised intelligence and attainment tests while others depend 
on highly classified record cards. It is very plain that these methods, 
although attempting to test other qualifications than mere attainment, 
fail to take into consideration all factors which must be examined if 
children are to be directed along secondary school channels for which 
they are most fitted. 

In order to direct the child to the type of school best fitted for his 
needs, it is necessary to discover :— 

(i) His academic attainments. 

This assessment should be made over a large part of the child’s 
primary school life and should not be confined to arithmetic and 
English. 

(ii) A measure of intelligence. 

The assessment should also include some analysis of character, 
temperament, powers of perseverance and stability. 

(iii) Conditions in life which may have affected either (i) or (ii). 

This should include medical reports, causes of absences through sick- 
ness, home conditions and type of primary school attended. 

With these points in mind it seems that selection could be done 
within the primary school, that the initial direction should be under- 
taken by the heads of primary schools who will be able to mark the 
child A, B or C, according to statistics gathered from tests and classi- 
fications during the four years spent in the primary school. Should 
further places in the grammar school still be available, borderline 
children could be considered by the head teachers and staffs concerned. 
All such children could then be interviewed by either the head of the 
grammar school or by a panel set up for such a purpose. Head 
teachers’ reports and a record-of the child’s attainments should be 
before the interviewers. Such a method of selection seems to demand 
some form of record card so that the stages of attainment and all 
other relevant facts concerning the child may be readily accessible. 


Record Cards 


Some research on record cards has taken place, often unco-ordinated 
and without close consultation with the teachers who must use the 
cards. Consequently, the record cards produced so far, though varying 
it quality and usefulness, are mostly unsatisfactory, either because they 
are so detailed that teachers will find it almost impossible to complete 
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them adequately for each child, or because they fail to collate those 
facts about the child that will be an adequate basis for classification 
at the age of eleven years. Much more must be done in consultation 
with teachers before these cards achieve the aim for which they are 
designed. Section 82 of the Act of 1944 states that Local Education 
Authorities may, with the approval of the Minister, make such provi-. 
sion “ for conducting or assisting the conduct of research as appears 
to the authority to be desirable for the purpose of improving the educa- 
tional facilities provided for their area.’ Here is one line of research 
upon which money and time could with value be spent. 


Age of Transfer 


The age of transfer from junior to secondary school is a matter of 
considerable controversy. The age of eleven years is generally 
advocated in order to secure as long a period as possible cf uninter- 
rupted secondary education. Others argue that, at the age of thirteen 
years, children.are much better developed, have a better idea of their 
own abilities and a more definite notion of what they would like to 
do in the future. Dr. Olive Wheeler believes that at eleven a child’s 
powers “are so untried, his interests are so undeveloped and the 
Organisation of his emotions is so subject to fundamental change that 
to exact a decision from him in regard to his future vocation is 
certainly forestalling nature and consequently is likely to prejudice his 
chances of free and full development.” The White Paper on Education 
and the Act of 1944 recognised this fact and stated that there should 
be facilities for transfer to a different type of school if the original 
choice proved unsuitable. 

What is the situation? It is possible in some areas to effect changes 
rather easily, especially in removing the child from the grammar school 
to the modern school; but, generally speaking, we seldom find the 
fluidity envisaged in the Act and which is an essential element of a 
secondary stage in education. 


THE SECONDARY STAGE 

It is necessary to stress again that the Act of 1944 stated categorically 
that there should be free secondary education for all and that the 
schools of an area should “ not be deemed to be sufficient unless they 
are sufficient in number, character and equipment to afford for all 
pupils opportunities for education offering such variety of instruction 
and training as may be desirable in view of their different’ ages, 
abilities and aptitudes.” What is the situation in 1948? 
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Secondary Modern Schools 

There seems to have been no attempt to improve conditions of 
education for the majority of children over eleven years of age. A 
competitive examination, as we have seen, still gives a place in the 
grammar school as first prize—in some cases central school education 
is provided for those lower on the examination list. The remaining 
70-75 per cent. are relegated to the modern school. The proportion 
allocated follows the division suggested by the Ministry of Education. 
Whether’ this proportion recognises the ability or the needs of the 
children, or the needs of the community, is not stated, but since so 
large a proportion of pupils enter the modern school, it is regrettable 
that conditions in these schools should prove to be so far below the 
standard implied by the name. They are not modern in building, 
equipment or other amenities. Many halls, where they exist, are too 
small for school assembly, and some classrooms are furnished with 
dual desks which have narrow, sloping tops on which it is impossible 
to carry out the individual work by means of which children of this 
age and type best develop. Buildings lack grace and dignity, and the 
children attending them lack the educative experience of space and 
beauty. Even though the building problem is a difficult one, every 
effort ought to be made to clean and decorate the dirtiest of the 
buildings, so that a good standard of decency and cleanliness may be 
realised by the children. It is ridiculous to speak of parity of esteem 
when equality of treatment is unknown, and while it is patent to all 
that there is more regard paid to all other types of school at .the 
secondary stage than to this, the modern school, which houses the ~ 
majority of our children and where teachers are making valiant 
attempts to educate them. 

In fact, the democratic functioning of these different types of 
secondary schoo] has hardly begun. The White Paper on Education 
said: “It would be wrong to suppose that they will necessarily remain 
separate and apart. Different types may be combined in one building 
or on one site as considerations of convenience and efficiency may 
suggest. In any case the free interchange of pupils from one type of 
education to another must be facilitated.’ It is true to say that today 
the old divisions that separated the grammar, technical and senior 
schools still exist, with slight variations here and there, and that the 
modern school, in spite of its name, is still the Cinderella of the three. 


Grammar Schools 
The Act of 1944 has not affected the work and organisation of these 
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schools to any great extent, but the entry to them being closed in‘the 
majority of cases to those who are presumed to be unfitted for an 
academic education, the indication is that these schools wiil continue 
to work with entrance to the University as their major objective. These 
schools have the advantage of a tradition of success in examinations 
and public regard of them as superior schools. 

The Ministry’s statement that grammar school aiticationtt is already 
provided for a considerable number of pupils who clearly cannot 
derive full benefit from it, is no doubt founded on the fact that 40 
per cent. leave without taking the School Certificate examination. Thus, 
as an examination, on academic lines, limits the entry of pupils, so 
one on the same lines is the measure of success of those trained in 
the grammar school. The aim of the grammar schools in the future, 
as defined by the Ministry, is a coherent and unified programme of 
studies for pupils from the age of eleven to eighteen years, and at 
the same time a course as reasonably complete as possible for those 
pupils who continue to leave at sixteen! 

Consider again the grammar school and the secondary modern 
school —the grammar school course presumably gives to its entrants 
the kind of education from which they can best profit but, since not 
all intelligent children are bookish, there remains a field of education 
not yet fully explored. The modern school is attempting to educate 
these pupils adequately and the satisfaction of its needs in the way of 
accommodation and equipment is vitally important. We urge the 
Ministry to underline its own statement in Circular 73: “... the two 
most important tasks will be td complete reorganisation, so that 
secondary modern schools can be conducted under better conditions, 
and to provide accommodation for a wider development of secondary 
technical courses.” 


Technical Schools 

Little change has so far been made in the form of technical educa- 
tion as a result of the 1944 Act. 

The place of the grammar school and of the modern school in the 
scheme of education at the secondary stage seems fairly clearly defined, 

but as yet the development of the technical school has been slow. 
' A few authorities have indeed started secondary technical schools on 
lines parallel with those of the grammar and modern school, but in 
the majority of cases the junior technical school is still unchanged. 

Provision is generally made for boys to follow courses in building, 
engineering, science or commerce, while girls are usually limited to 
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courses in commerce, iadieRone eer ret and, more rarely, 
cookery. 

It was to be hoped that, after women had kibeces during the war 
that they were able to do highly skilled technical work, steps would 
be’taken to open technical schools to girls as well as to boys so that 
they might be given the opportunity to develop their ability. But again 
it seems to be generally accepted that there is not a big enough demand 
among girls for the type of training offered to boys. 


Trade Schools 

The trade schools are in many instances of two types—schools of 
building for boys and of needlework for girls. The school of building 
generally seems to offer reasonable opportunities for boys who wish 
to take up apprenticeships in the various branches of the building 
industry. There appears to be no school of building giving an oppor- 
tunity to girls to study, say, interior decoration. 

The girls’ trade school often has on its roll a number of girls who 
are anxious to have some form of education continued after the normal 
school-leaving age and find this school or the school of commerce the 
only one to which they may go. Since needlework schools are frankly 
vocational, it seems a pity that so many girls should be receiving train- 
ing of which they will not be able to make use when they earn their 
living. The demand for girls in the needlework trades is largely in 
machining and other repetitive work, and only a few are likely to find 
employment where creative ability and a high degree of original effort 
are required. 

The same may be said of the junior schools of art. It is distressing 
to see large numbers of boys and girls who have attended these schools 
hoping and believing that there would be a demand for their talent, 
suffering the disappointment that comes their way when they learn 
that “Commercial Art” has no need of their individual ability:: 

The development of the secondary technical school may in future 
be able to offer some solution to this problem by giving a common 
course of work at the early stages, and allowing the young people a 
longer time in which to choose what particular technical line they wish 
to follow as a vocation, and what talents or skills should be developed 
for their own sake. 


COUNTY COLLEGES 
An increasing number of local authorities are experimenting .with 
the formation of “Day Release Classes,” associated often with some 
other form of youth work or with community centres. It is encourag- 
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ing to notice that many employers are willing to release their young 
employees for one day a week and to pay their wages for that day. 
The schools thus started should form a useful nucleus for the future 
County Colleges. As might be expected while the release of these boys 
and girls is voluntary on the part of the employer, only those boys 
and girls anxious to benefit from the opportunity of further schooling 
are likely to be sent. The work done in school, therefore, tends to be 
more vocational in character than is acceptable for the anticipated 
County Colleges, and the attitude of the students towards the school 
gives little idea of what the attitude will be when attendance is com- 
pulsory. If these Colleges provide the answer to a very real educational 
problem —the connection between the school (child-centred in the 
main) and the world of commerce — it is essential that their place 
in the educational system should be established at once. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Earlier in this statement attention has been drawn to the inadequacy 
of existing buildings for the purposesof education. No effect can be 
given to that part of the Act of 1944 stating that nursery schools are 
to be established wherever there is a demand for them, because no 
nursery schools can be built. The conditions in infants’ schools — 
schools where the nature of the amenities offered is of vital importance 
in the social development of the child—are so bad that, this un- 
doubtedly has been one of the deterrents in the recruitment of teachers. 
Potentialities of prestige for the secondary modern school are neutra- 
lised because of the bad conditions too often associated with these 
schools. This is manifest since, where a good secondary modern school 
exists — well-planned, equipped with adequate science, art and prac- 
tical rooms, with dining accommodation and with good recreation 
space — the attitude of both parent and child is noticeably more favour- 
able to this type of school. 

Even in a time of emergency more could be achieved, since appar- 
ently cinemas and clubs can be reconstructed and hotels repainted. The 
Ministry of Education is inclined to accept too easily the idea that 
school building must wait for a more favourable time sjnce in the 
autumn of 1947 the Minister himself said in a public speech: “ They 
(the Government) will expect every device to be adopted to avoid new 
buildings wherever possible, and, where new building has to be done, 
we shall have to be as economical as we can in labour and materials.” 
And again in the same speech, “ The present situation does not permit 
us to go ahead with such projects as nursery schools and community 
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centres. They are desirable, but in present circumstances they cannot 
be allowed to take up labour and materials.” This is hardly the spirit 
expected by those who acclaimed the Act in 1944. 

Not only new buildings *are demanded but an investigation into 
existing evils. It is not untrue to say that existing lavatory and cloak- 
room accommodation for both staff and children in many schools is 
such that it would not be permitted under the terms of the Factory 
Acts. 

In the Ministry’s Report, “ Education in 1947,” it is stated that, as 
a result of the reduction of capital expenditure announced in 1947, 
* the educational building programme was carefully scrutinised in order 
to see what economies might be made without damage to essential 
minimum commitments.” Projects for nursery schools and classes have 
been deferred “except where they were needed to assist mothers to 
enter industry ”; the school meals building programme has had “ to be 
held at the lowest level compatible with the reasonable maintenance of 
the service,” a level which would appear on occasion to be totally 
incompatible with a civilised presentation of the meal. 

In a state of grave emergency, grave sacrifices are essential, but when 
a casual observation of building operations around us shows recon- 
struction of inessentials, we are not convinced that education must bear 
SO SA, and so disastrous a share of the sacrifice. 


STAFFING 
In the Act of 1944, the Ministry of Education undertook a new 
function whereby “ the Minister shall .. . make such arrangements as 


he considers expedient for securing that there shall be available suffi- 
cient facilities for the training of teachers for service in schools, colleges 
and other establishments maintained by local education authorities.” 
One of the greatest obstacles to the fulfilment of conditions visualised 
in the Act is the lack of staff. The size of classes has been, spoken 
of as the biggest single evil in our educational system. Circular 174, 
issued in June, 1948, reiterates and accepts one of the evils to which 
attention has already been drawn when it states, “if the teachers avail- 
able can be fully used, there should be enough to enable the, great 
majority of classes to be reduced in 1951 to a maximum of 30 for 
secondary schools and senior classes and of 40 for primary schools and 
junior classes.” 

This problem of size of classes vitiates education at every stage of 
the system, but is particularly marked at the infant stage. The 
N.U.W.T. has been alive to this consideration for years, Figures on 
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average numbers in classes as given in Ministry publications can be 
very misleading. A better representation of the true position is given 
in an answer to a question in Parliament on May 13th, 1948, when it 
was stated that in January, 1947, which is said to be the last convenient 
date for the purpose, the numbers for classes in maintained and assisted 
schools were as follows :— 

Primary Secondary 


Total number of classes 109,088 43,345 
No. of classes with over 50 pupils 2,036 45 
No. of classes with over 40 pupils 31,949 2,542 
No. of classes with over 30 pupils 70,958 21,567 


According to these figures nearly one-third of the classes in primary 
schools and nearly one-half of the classes in secondary schools have 
more children than is regarded as desirable under the present Ministry 
regulations. The figures would be even more useful if the varying 
numbers had been given for the different categories of secondary 
school. 

The result of accumulated staffing problems is shown in plans 
recently issued which are detrimental both to the interests of education 
and to the position of women in the teaching profession. In March, 
1948, the Minister of Education announced that a maximum establish- 
ment of women teachers was being fixed for each Local Education 
Authority, the main reason for this introduction of a “ quota” system 
being to secure sufficient women teachers in each area for work in 
infants’ and junior schools. Educationally it is completely unsound 
to attempt to fill the vacancies in infants’ schools by transferring 
teachers to work for which they have not been specifically trained, 
work which is highly specialised. The deterioration of standards in 
infants’ schools, noted earlier, will be aggravated by this policy of 
putting into them teachers not trained for the work nor experienced 
in its problems. 

Moreover, if temporary teachers are included in the quota, as seems 
to be the case, authorities which have employed such teachers in an 
emergency will not be able to replace them as qualified teachers 
become available. Thus, Local Education Authorities with a progres- 
sive policy are prevented fsom making this effective and the “ quota ” 
system will lead to a general “ levelling-down ” instead of a “ levelling- 
up” of educational standards. 

A most urgent need is a campaign to encourage suitable candidates 
to enter the teaching profession. No lowering of the standards required 
of candidates should be tolerated but, until general educational policy 
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is more obviously progressive and until conditions in schools are better, 
such a campaign cannot be assured of success. Moreover, as an incen- 
tive, but also as a matter of justice, equal pay for men and women 
teachers would undoubtedly have a profound effect on the recruitment 
of the right type of candidate for the teaching profession. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 

Pamphlet No. 2, “A: Guide to the Educational System of England 
and Wales,” issued by the Ministry of Education, underlines certain 
clauses of the Act of 1944 by defining the policy of the Government 
as that of supplementing the money payments of family allowances 
by “school dinners and milk ... free of charge.” Under the Act it 
is the duty of Local Education Authorities to make such provision. 
Meals entirely free of charge are not available yet, but already there. 
has been a vast expansion in the numbers served. “ Education in 1947” 
states that in October, 1947, the school meals service had about 20,500 
canteens serving about 25,000 schools. It adds, “not by any means 
all these schools enjoy adequate facilities.” This is a masterly piece of 
understatement. The conditions in which meals are served in many 
schools are detrimental both to health and to the maintenance of decent 
standards of social behaviour. Here again is a part of the building 
programme which should be regarded. as a matter of urgency. The 
consequence of pressing for meals service before adequate preparations 
have been made has been the loss of education to the child by the 
use of school premises at a time when educational work should be in 
progress; by the. dissipation of the energies of the teacher on matters 
not necessarily educational and by the permission of conditions likely 
to create low standards of social behaviour. 


CONCLUSION 

This pamphlet has indicated some of the ways in which the promises 
held out by the Education Act, 1944, and by the subsequent Ministry 
of Education publications have fallen short of fulfilment. Many points 
could be added to the indictment as, for example, the uneducational 
practice of. the continued use of the unqualified teacher; the lack of 
adequate provision for the handicapped child; the general shortage of 
educational equipment, including textbooks; the lack of opportunities 
for girls in technical education and the more advanced stages of educa- 
tion; the almost complete lack of any adequate provision for adult 
education. At a time when the problems facing mankind are vital, 
complicated and immediate, we neglect at our peril the greatest asset 
we could possess — an educated people. 








